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By C;irl -i>y — — — 

A!. :r‘ ^!. i.< n hifiiKT 

n*;vt--T:::. dve j' *nrn.;list ni tedfor 
•.vell-i.’ir-rracd vic’.vs (»f ihc 
Atlantic i r.:c IIij:cnce and 
:iciv,»>rk and its 
C' ms. n* :r:My the CIA. 

V.:* -0 |.\iyn»ll he is said to have 
rnciira.i- orn;\incntcd. In the 
Ns veinhvT Hamper's. Si. Georj^e 
r:vreii*v 1 the Inllov.-ing theory of 
Wa’er^^ate: 

“On the morning of June IT. 
UC2, the watch officer at CIA 
head quarters in Langley, 
Vir;:ini.n. woke director Richard 
Helms a little after seven to tell 
him about the arrest of ‘the 
White House crew/ for that was 
hf»w the intelligence 
rn/essinnals had come to think 
oI the agents hired by John 
.M!‘chf.*!l and John Ehrlich man 
a. ' he Miher Xixon aides. Both 
thcr Cl.\ .iiul the FBI had long 
V"o'*, ti. of course, about the 
i\it* :ue cif the Hunt-Liddy 
• ‘The CIA had infiltrated it 
v/tn ii confidential informant. 

, ;>t ;j- if Hunt and Liddy had 
.n.v:i lojeign diplomats, and the 
4 :d«'rmnnt, an old company 
infcoinant named Eugenio 
M : r i i n e 7 . , code-named 
*lt htndo.* who had reported in 
;o!.:ince on the Watergate 
},;*M(*ct. was in fact at the 
:i.» jii* at himself under arrest h»r 
his part in the break-in. 

*“.*\h. well. Helms said, ‘They 
ilnally .lid it/ lie chatted Cor a 
lev. momenls .ilh the young 
watch < nicer, v.lio said it was a 
pity ah'.iit Mcrord ar.d r‘f>me of 
thoso gov-.* ‘Well. >es.’ 

-aid. ‘ .*\ pit y about I he 
I*rc.-ir!t nt . lof.. yf.ij know, fhey 
'( ,if •• h- ’• it . T' *’fl tiling i.-. 
v.p ,'dl • ■ ■ ‘ { 1 n*-* the t.-nd ol 



it.” and it may be just the 
beginning of something worse. If 
the White House tries to ring me 
through central don’t switch it 
here, ju.st tell them you reported 
McCord’s arrest already, and 1 
was very surprised.’” 

This column proposed a 
similar theory, not based on 
ini-idc information, back in 
.‘spring {Phoenix, April 3), but in 
connection with McCord, not 
Martinez. McCord seems to me 
still much the likelier candidate 
for the role of Watergate double 
agent, hut instead of repeating 
what I have already said about 
this, let me call attention to an 
article in the Sunday London 
Times of June 3, 1973, by special 
investigators Lewis Chester, Cal 
McCrystal and Stephen Aris, 
“Was James McCord a CIA 
Double Agent?” Minus iny 
Yankee-Cowhoy trappings, this 
article takes a position on 
McCord identical to the one I 
outlined in April: basically, that 
Nixon’s .side got trashed at the 
Watergate by hostile forces he 
may not even have realized were 
on the move, and that the 
leading instrument of this 
trashing was a double agent, 
McCord, who set up the bust at 
the Watergate. 

Besides the St. George and 
London Times pieces, further 
support fur this speculation is 
offered by Miles Copeland, more 
or less St. George’s counterpart 
on the riglit, who wrote in the 
September 1 \ National Rrvieu' 
lliat “wiili (»r without ex|)licit 
instruction from someone in the 
.\genry. McC'onl took Hunt and 
l.’ddy into a trap.” 

Mv f (instant tlieme is that 



Watergate is only secondarily a 
crime. Primarily, it is a clash in 
an on-going power struggle at 
the lop of the national pyramid. 

I stress again that it was the 
most expert McCord who taped 
the doors of the Watergate in 
such a way as to arouse the 
security guards* suspicions 
necessarily, that it was McCord 
who insisted on continuing with 
the entry even after the 
Plumbers knew the guards were 
alerted, that it was McCord who 
constantly resisted White House 
attempts at coverup, and that it 
was McCord’s decision to tell 
what he knew last March that 
finally blew Watergate into its 
present epic proportions. 

When McCord stepped out of 
the ranks of the Plumbers to 
turn against the White House, 
he switched lawyers. His first, 
recall, was Gerald Alch of the 
Boston firm of F. Lee Bailey. 
Alch made the presumably 
embarrassing mistake of 
treating McCord like any other 
Plumber and appears to have 
been confused by McCord’s 
refusal to play along with the 
most elementary cover-up spy 
games. Still murmurring 
resentfully, all but caught 
himself in the coils of 
presidential evasion, he faded 
out and was replaced, lo, by the 
founder and director of the 
Committee to Investigate 
Assassinations, Bernard 
Fensleiwaid. 

Now comes the story that 
Seimlor Stuart Symington is 
interested in St. Geiirge’s double- 
dragon theory. All lo the good, 
say 1, even if St. Georgo has his 
own reasons for fingering Ihc 



wrong man. It’s the idea that 
counts. But what is the 
character of Symington’s 
interest? Can one actually hope 
he wants to get the truth out? Or 
as is more likely, is he only 
playing his old role of guarding 
the CIA at all costs? 

In any case, background 
imponderables such as these 
make it only all the more 
fascinating to find that St. 
George’s attorney for the 
appearance before Symington is 
who hut our old buddy 
Fensterwald himself. 

So who is this Fensterwald? 
What is he? Sherman Skolnick 
of Chicago, at the recent 
Washington conference of 
political assassination watchers 
convened and sponsored by the 
Fensterwald Committee, 
accused Fensterwald of CIA 
connections. Skolnick does this 
to lots of people and 
Fensterwald (who knows that) 
might have toughed it out with a 

shrug, but he left the hall and 
wouldn’t come back and so 
added to the whispering. 

If Fensterwald truly does not 
want such suspicions 
entertained about himself and 
his Committee, why does he 
constantly refuel them? Why 
does he take to such shadows 
corners of the Watergate if he 
does not want to be regarded as 
a creature of the Watergate 
shadows? And why would he 
choose a touchy moment like the 
weekend of the conference to 
announce his intention of 
donating hi.s Committee’s 
massive files on the Kennedy, 
King, Kennedy, and Wallace 
shoot ing.s to the library of a well- 



known CIA mill like Georgetown 
University, his alma muter, 
where the conference v/as held? 

One does not nGcessa»*iIy wish 
to harm the cau.scs of 
Fensterwald. even if they are, as 
Skolnick may conceive them, 
CIA causes. The U.S. espionage 
community is not a monolith, 
neither ideologically nor 
organizationally. But the time 
for elitism around the questions 
Fensterwald has associated 
himself with — the presidential 
assassinations and Watergate, 
which are of a piece — is well 
behind us; and Fensterwald’s 
style has been nothing if not 
elitist. Nothing can save 
American democracy anymore 
but democracy. And among 
many other things, that means 
that Fensterwald should start 
telling what he knows. 

Enter Specter. Students of the 
JFK assassination were startled 
by the late report that 
Philadelphia attorney Arlen 
Specter will replace the 
resentful and despondent Fred 
Buzhardt as Nixon’s chief 
Watergate counsel. Specter is 
recognized as the creator of the 
so-called “single-bullet theory,” 
basic to the lone-assassin verdict 
reached by the Warren 
Commission. The problem was 
that Oswald could have fired no 
more than three rounds, that 
one of those definitely went 
astray, nml that Kennedy and 
Connally had throe hits between 
(hem. lio^v gel three hits out 
of two roini.ls? 

Specter’s answer was ci 
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iinn:dnaii.>n. One ol*ihe bullets, 
he ar^ijtd. entered Kennedy’s 
hack on a downward slant from 
the sniper’s nest on the sixth 
iloor of the Texas Book 
Depository building behind him, 
somehow turned upwards from 
its downward path through 
Kennedy to exit at the neck. 
Coining out through the knot of 
his lie. then resuming its 
downward Bight to bore through 
Connally ,s arm. then his thigh, 
and finally come to rest in the 
stretcher, where it was 
discovered by one of the cop 
types at the hospital — showing 
no weight loss and no distortion, 
for all its terrible travels. 

This single-bullet theory is an 
inexpendable part of the lone- 
Oswald theory of the killing. If a 
bullet cannot do the things 
Specter said bullet 399 did to 
Kennedy and Connally, then 
O.Mvald could not have been 
sh'X)iing alone. 

Specter is the third • Warren 
Commission member to be 
summoned by Xixon to the 
\Natergate crisis. Like Leon 
•Jawnrski from Hou.ston', who 
helped cover up Oswald's 
connection to Navy Intelligence, 
•111(1 Iiernld ford Iffiin l)eln>it. 
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A try. Bernard Fensterwalditvfi I and client James 



McCord. 
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who has been an active defender 
of the Warren verdict. Specter 
must be assumed to be 
knowledgeable about Dallas: to 
know something about who did 
it really and how it was covered 



up. A Washington friend and 
correspondent observer, ‘This 
clinches it. What’s really got 
Nixon worried is Dallas. The 
whole wild scufne over the tapes 
must he to hide this.” 



Continuing Mysteries of 
Hughes. The November Esquire 
generously noted my Watergate 
speculations but objected to my 
idea that Hughes is a key figure 
in the game on the grounds that 



there was no proof. Betwee 
^ ^ pres .t time a n 
publication, of cour.% 0 , rho Krvi 
committee and the Cox 
Jaworski .staff bo»h discovere 
the Hughes trail an. 
encountered im media tel 
intense resistance from Hughe 
^ Fool (Chester Davis) in ihei 
efforts to see v/here it led. 

My delight in predicting a rea 
outcome from theory' and a fev 
splinters is irrepressible evei 
though the affair is .such i 
dismal one. The darker side of i 
is that at the same time th< 
Rrvin committee’s energy seeim 
to he falling off. We arc 
reminded that no one has cvei 
yet succeeded in writing anc 
getting published a fuIMengtl* 
political-economic portrait ol 
the Hughes empire. The Senatoi 
Brewster committee tried at the 
end of World War II, hut Hughes 
treated it with contempt, 
C()untless writers tried and 
failed, either to write their 
pixjjected books or to get them 
published. And if the report is 
true that it was Cox’s curiosity 
about Nixon’.s Hughes 
connection that ultimately got 
him sacked, and not the tapes 
di.spute as such, then one must 
wonder at the coincidence that 
has the Ervin investigators, too, 

u went before 

them, first stumbling onto the 
Hughes palh. then starting to 
falter and lose the thread. 



